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POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 
TIME.* 

By W. Chappell, F.S.A. 

(Continued from page 246 J 

While the music of the learned shrank from 
all contact with that of the people, the literary 
poets carefully avoided all similitude to the 
ballad-writers, whom they regarded with an un- 
easiness similar to that experienced by Wilhelm 
Meister, when, having embraced the profession 
of an actor, he watched the evolutions of a party 
of low acrobats in the street, and could not help 
the unpleasant thought that they were a sort of 
fellow-craftsmen after all. The most celebrated 
poets of the people in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
were Elderton and Deloney ; and the represent- 
atives of the old minstrels were blind harpers and 
fiddlers, who sang words composed by others, 
and made themselves useful by playing dances. 

The literary poets were not content merely to 
shun the ballad-writer's art and to avoid his 
metre, — they pursued him with acrimonious 
censure, reviled his habit of life, ridiculed the 
expedients by which he sought to make his line 
fit the melody. The termination ' a,' that has 
now long sunk into disuse, but of which there is 
still a monument on the stage in the shape of 
Autolycus's song, — 

"Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a," 

— was regarded with especial abomination. 

"If I let passe the un-coimtable rabble of ryming 
ballet-mongers, and compylers of sencelesse sonets 
(who be most busy to stuff every stall full of grosse 
devises and unlearned pamphlets), I trust I shall with 
the best sort be held excused; For though many such 
can frame an ale-house song of five or six score verses, 
hobbling uppon some tune of a Northern Jigge, or 
Robyn Hode, or La Lubber, &c, and perhappes ob- 
serve just number of Billables, eight in one line, sixe 
in an other, and therewithall an ' a ' to make a jercke 
in the end : yet if these might be accounted poets (as 
it is sayde some of them make meanes to be promoted 
to the lawrell), surely we shall shortly have whole 
swarms of poets ; and every one that can frame a 
booke in ryme, though, for want of matter, it be but 
in commendations of copper-noses or bottle ale, wyll 
catch at the garlande due to poets, whose pottical 
{poeticall I should say) heades I would wyshe, at their 
worshipfull commencement, might, in steede of lawrell, 
be gorgiously garnished with fayre greene barley, in 
token of their good affection to our Englishe malt." 

So spoke William Webbe, in ' A Discourse of 
English Poetrie,' dated 1586 ; but the songsters 
who used the objectionable appendage could 
write with ease and liveliness, as may be proved 



* A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illus- 
trative of the National Music of England. Loudon. 1859. (From 
the Quarterly Bevicw.) 



by these stanzas from a popular song of the 
seventeenth century, written by Martin Parker, 
and sung to the tune that is now associated with 
the far-famed ' Sally in our Alley :' — 

" Although I am a country lass, 

A lofty mind I bear-a, 
I think myself as good as those 

That gay apparel wear-a : 
My coat is made of comely gray, 

Yet is my skin as soft-a 
As those that with the choicest wines 

Do bathe their bodies oft-a. 

What though 1 keep my father's sheep, 

A thing that must be done-a, 
A garland of the fairest flow'rs 

Shall shield me from the sun-a : 
And when I see them feeding by, 

Where grass and flowers spring-a, 
Close by a crystal fountain-side, 

I sit me down and sing-a." 

Though the musical taste of the people in 
Queen Elizabeth's time was distinct from that of 
the erudite composers and their patrons, it was 
equally remote from the mere love of boisterous 
noise which characterises the so-called ' harmonic 
meetings ' of the humbler classes of our own days. 
Tinkers, tailors, smiths, colliers, not only were 
known to sing in parts, but their talent in this 
respect is the subject of frequent allusion in the 
works of our old dramatists. Nay, Deloney, who 
wrote a history of the ' gentle craft,' mentions an 
unlucky wight who tried to pass for a shoemaker, 
but was detected as an impostor because he could 
neither ' sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the 
flute, nor reckon up his tools in rhyme.' 

The nonsensical words which often terminate 
the verses of our comic songs, and which are 
sung in unison with so much delight by a jovial 
company of the lower class as the solo vocalist 
arrives at the successive stages of his narrative, 
are the disreputable relics of a primitive harmony. 
The burden in early English songs was not a mere 
supplement, but was sung throughout as a base 
or undersong, and the singer of this part was said 
to ' bear the burden,' the word itself being a cor- 
ruption of the Norman word ' bourdon,' denoting 
a ' drone-base.' In ' Sumer is icumen in,' which 
is considered by Mr. Chappell to be the earliest 
secular composition in parts known to exist in 
any country, and is assigned by him to the middle 
of the 13th century, we have oue of the plainest 
examples of the burden properly so called. The 
words of the song,' as originally written and 
modernized, are as follows : — 

" Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing, Cuccu ! 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springth the wde nu. 
Sing, Cuccu ! 
Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve en, 
Bulluc sterleth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing, Cuccu ! 
Cuccu ! Cuccu ! 
Wei singes thu, Cuccu ! 
Ne swik thu navcr nu." 
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" Summer is come in, 
Loud sing, Cuckoo ! 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And spiing'th the wood now. 
Sing, Cuckoo! 
Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf cow, 
Bullock starteth, buck verteth,* 
Merry sing, Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 
Well sing'st thou, Cuckoo ! 
Nor cease thou never now." 

During the whole progress of this song, the 
words 'Sing, Cuccu, nu ! sing, Cucco!' were 
sung by two voices as a base or burden. Some- 
times a proverbial expression — as ' 'Tis merry in 
hall, when beards wag all '—served as text to 
the burden ; sometimes unmeaning syllables, 
assembled together for no other apparent purpose 
than that of tickling the ear, as ' Hey, nonnv, 
nonny no ! ' or ' Hey, down, down, derry down] ' 
Of this more illustrious nonsense the ' Tol de rol ' 
and ' Fol de riddle ' of modern times are the inglo- 
rious progeny, while the burden itself now begins 
at the end of the verse, instead of being sung as an 
accompaniment. Harmony,indeed,once belonged 
to the distinctive characteristics of our island. 
'The Britons,' says Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
wrote towards the end of the 12th century, ' do 
not sing their tunes in unison, like the inhabitants 
of other countries, but in different parts,' and he 
embraces in his commendation the northern 
English. When Thomas a Becket went to Paris 
to negotiate the marriage of the English prince 
with the daughter of King Louis, he entered the 
French towns preceded by two hundred and fifty 
boys on foot, in groups of six, ten, or more to- 
gether, singing English songs, according to the 
custom of their country. So says the saint's 
biographer, Fitz Stephen. But we obtain a still 
more striking proof of the early proficiency of our 
countrymen in part-singing from an Animadver- 
sion on the Church music, written in Latin by 
Aelredus, Abbot of Eivaulx in Yorkshire, who 
died in 1 166, and translated by Prynne into the 
following nervous English : — 

" Let me speake now of those who, under the shew 
of religion, doe obpalliate the businesse of pleasure ; 
who usurpe those things for the service of their vanity, 
which the ancient Fathers did profitably exercise in 
their types of future things. Whence then, I pray, all 
types and figures now ceasing, whence hath the Church 
so many Organs and Musicall Instruments? To what 
purpose, I demand, is that terrible blowing of Belloes, 
expressing rather the crackes of thunder, than the 
sweetnesse of a voyce ? To what purpose serves that 
contraction and inflection of the voyce ? This man 
sings a base, this a small meane, another a treble, a 
fourth divides and cuts asunder, as it were, certaine 
middle notes. One while the voyce is strained, anon it 
is remitted, now againe it is dashed, and then againe it 
is inlarged with a lowder sound. Sometimes, which 
is a shame to speake, it is enforced into an horse's 
neighings ; sometimes, the masculine vigor being laid 
aside, it is sharpened into the shrilnesse of a woman's 



Frequents the green fern. 



voyce ; now and then it is writhed, and retorted with 
a certaine artificiall circumvolution. Sometimes thou 
mayst see a man with an open mouth, not to sing, hut, 
as it were, to breath out his last gaspe, by shutting in 
his breath, and by a certaine ridiculous interception 
of his voyce, as it were to threaten silence, and now 
againe to imitate the agonies of a dying man, or the 
extasies of such as suffer. In the mean time, the 
whole body is stirred up and downe with certaine his- 
trionical gestures : the lips are wreathed, the eyes turne 
round, the shoulders play, and the bending of the 
fingers doth answer every note. And this ridiculous 
dissolution, is called religion ; and where these things 
are most frequently done, it is proclaimed abroad that 
God is there more honourably served. In the meane 
time, the common people standing by, trembling and 
astonished, admire the sound of the Organs, the noyse of 
the Cymbals and musicall instruments, the harmony of 
the Pipes and Cornets ; but yet looke upon the las- 
civious gesticulations of the singers, the meretricious 
alternations, interchanges, andinfractionsof thevoyces, 
not without derision and laughter ; so that a man may 
thinke that they came, not to an oratory or house of 
prayer, but to a theatre ; not to pray, but to gaze 
about them ; neither is that dreadfull majesty feared 
before whom they stand, etc. Thus, this Church 
singing, which the holy Fathers have ordained that 
the weake might be stirred up to piety, is perverted to 
the use of unlawfull pleasure." 

Notwithstanding the importance of cittern, 
gittern, lute, and virginals during the Elizabethan 
days, the human voice was considered the chief 
organ of secular music. With the accession of 
James I. began that widely extended taste for 
the purely instrumental part of the art which is 
conspicuous in so many matinees and soirees of 
the present day. So anxious indeed were people 
to play, that they had recourse to the music they 
were once accustomed to sing, and madrigals 
were sent forth with the new recommendation 
that they were apt for viols as well as for voices. 
For the names of the instruments employed at 
this period, the inquisitive reader may turn over 
the pages of his Bible, for when the Old 
Testament was translated into the vernacular, 
equivalents for the "Hebrew instruments were 
found in the implements rendered tuneful by 
British lungs and fingers. There is, moreover, a 
passage in Drayton's ' Polyolbion,' printed in 
161 3, which to the inquirer into the antiquities of 
English music may be almost as serviceable as 
Homer's catalogue of ships to the student of 
ancient geography : — 

" The trembling lute some touch, some strain the viol best, 
In sets that there were seen, the music wondrous choice. 
Some, likewise, there affect the gambawith the voice, 
To show that England could variety afford. 
Some that delight to touch the sterner wiry chord, 
The cithren, the pandore, and the theorbo strike ; 
The gittern and the kit the wand'iing fiddlers like. 
So were there some again, in this their learned strife, 
Loud instruments that lov'd, the cornet and the fife. 
The hoby, sackbut deep, recorder, and the flute, 
E'en from the shrillest shawm unto the cornamute. 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country Round, 
The tabor and the pipe some take delight to sound." 

The patronage once enjoyed by the minstrels 
was now bestowed on skilful instrumentalists, and 
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Richard Braithwait, a writer of the times of 
James I., who has drawn up ' Some Rules for 
the Government of the House of an Earl,' enjoins 
the model nobleman to keep five musicians, who 
are not only to play themselves, but to teach the 
Earl's children to play upon the baseviol, the 
virginals, the lute, the bandora, and the cittern. 
Nor does this patronage of musicians begin with 
the formation of the instrumental branch of the 
art. In the time of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth, 
there were wealthy merchants who retained as 
many musicians as the nobles who flourished 
under James I. 

When the act of Elizabeth had proscribed 
' minstrels wandering abroad ' as ' rogues, va- 
gabonds, and sturdy beggars,' the itinerant 
musicians were enjoined to wear cloaks and 
badges, with arms of some patron, individual or 
corporate, to denote in whose service they were 
engaged. Thus equipped, they were exempt from 
the operation of the act, and they seem to have 
abused this privilege much after the fashion of 
their more romantic predecessors, thrusting 
themselves into all companies, without waiting 
the ceremony of an invitation. However, there 
was plenty of legitimate work to be done by them, 
and at every species of festivity (not excluding 
funerals) their services were required. In the 
case of weddings there was a regnlar routine to 
be gone through. First, the bride was to be 
awakened in the morning by a ' hunt's up ;' next, 
music accompanied her to church ; then music 
accompanied her from church; then there was 
music throughout the wedding dinner ; and as for 
the singing and dancing in the evening, that was, 
of course, ad libitum. 

The ' hunt's up ' was doubtless, in the first 
instance, a musical invitation to join the pleasures 
of the chase, but the meaning of the phrase was 
soon extended to include every kind of song that, 
in Hibernian fashion, might be described as a 
morning serenade, and when Juliet complains 
that the lark drives away Romeo ' with hunts up 
to the day,' she no doubt uses the expression in 
its most general sense. We have a very pretty 
specimen of the amatory ' hunts up ' in the 
following song taken by Mr. Chappell from a MS. 
in the possession of Mr. Collier, and possibly as 
old as the time of Henry VIII. : — ■ 

" The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
Awake, my lady free, 
The sun hath risen from out his prison, 
Beneath the glistening sea. 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady bright, 
The morning lark is high to mark 

The coming of day-light. 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady fair, 
The kine and sheep, but now asleep, 

Browse in the morning air. 



The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady gay, 
The stars are fled to the ocean bed, 

And it is now broad day. 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady sheen, 
The hills look out, and the woods about 

Are drest in lovely green. 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady dear, 
A morn in Spring is the sweetest thing 

Cometh in all the year. 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady sweet, 
I come to thy bow'r, at this lov'd hour, 

My own true love to greet." 

Great, however, as was the demand for musical 
talent in old London, when each ward had its 
musicians, besides those of Pinsbury, Southwark, 
and Blackfriars, and the waits of London and 
Westminster, who were far more imposing per- 
sonages than the miserable wretches who startle 
Paterfamilias out of his first sleep in the nine- 
teenth century, this demand was exceeded by the 
supply, and England in the seventeenth century 
was the great exporting country of tuneful artists. 
The famous John Dowland, after travelling 
through divers lands, became lutenist to the 
Christian King of Denmark, and, when he re- 
turned home, the King begged that Thomas 
Cutting, another English lutenist, might be 
allowed to succeed him. Peter Phillips settled 
in the Netherlands, as organist to the Archduke 
of Austria, with the Italianized Pietro Philippi ; 
while John Cooper, visiting Italy, became 
Giovanni Cuperario. The practice of converting 
English into foreign names is sometimes followed 
by singing and dancing artists of the present day, 
but they differ from their professional forefathers 
in this respect, that they become pseudo-Italians 
in order to impose upon their fellow-countrymen, 
not for the sake of conforming to the land of 
their adoption. 

We have incidentally alluded to the ' Waits.' 
' They seem,' says Mr. Chappell, ' to have been 
originally a band of musical watchmen, who 
proved their watchfulness by piping at stated 
hours of the night.' Their duties in the Court 
of Edward IV. are thus officially described : — 

"A Wayte, that nightely from Mychelmas to 
Shreve Thorsdaye pipethe watche within this courte 
fower tymes ; in the Somer nightes three tymes, and 
makethe bon gayte at every chambere doare and offyce, 
as well for feare of pyckers and pillers. He eatethe 
in the halle with Mynstrelles, and takethe livery at 
nighte a loafe, a galone of ale, and for Somer nights 
two candles [of] pitch, and a bushel of coles ; and for 
Winter nightes halfe a loafe of bread, a galone of ale, 
four candles pitch, a bushel coles : Daylye whilst he 
is presente in Court for his wages, in Cheque-roale 
[Exchequer-roll], allowed iiiW. or else iiirf. by the 
discresshon of tbe Steuarde and Tressorore, and that 
after his cominge and deservinge : Also cloathinge 
with the Houshold Yeomen or Mynstrelles lyke to the 
wages that he takethe : An Ke be sycke, he taketh two 
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loaves, two messes of great meate, one galone ale. 
Also he parteth with the houshold of general gyfts, 
and hathe his heddinge carried by the Comptrollers 
assignment ; and, under this yeoman, to he a Grooma- 
Waitere. Yf he can excuse the yeoman in his absence, 
then he takethe rewarde, clotheinge, meat, and all 
other things lyke to other Grooms of Houshold. Also 
this Yeoman- Waighte, at the making of Knightes of 
the Bathe, for his attendance upon them by nighte- 
time, in watchinge in the Chappelle, hathe to his fee 
all the watchinge clothing that the Knight shall wear 
upon him." 

When applied to the musicians of towns and 
corporations, the word ' wayte ' became less 
definite ; but some of the significance of the 
ancient office was retained, and exists to the 
present day in the custom of rousing people in 
the mornings immediately preceding Christmas. 

{To be continued.) 
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Brief Chronicle of the last JrHonth, 



Albany-street, Regent's Park. — On Tuesday, April 
10th, Mr. Bunce, organist of the Church of St. John, 
South wark, performed a selection of music upon the new 
organ, built by Messrs. Hunter and Webb, of Lambeth, 
and erected in the Chapel in Albany-street, Regent's-park. 
The organ possesses all the requisites of a good instrument, 
and has an excellent quality of tone. Mr. Bunce acquitted 
himself very well in testing the capabilities of the organ. 

Amerehah. — On Easter Monday, Mr. W. H. Birch's 
Singing Class gave their first concert at the Town Hall. 
The music was of a miscellaneous character, selected from 
the best masters, and throughout was executed in a spirited 
manner ; the choruses were given correctly, and the lights 
and shades were well attended to. The class was assisted 
by the following soloists : — Mrs. H. Barnby, Misses Jen- 
kinson and Bowery, and Master and Mr. Jenkinson ; with 
Miss Bailey, a pupil of Mr. W. H. Birch, as pianist. 

Atherstone. — The Choral Society had a miscellaneous 
concert on the 10th ult. They were assisted on this op 
casion by the Litchfield Cathedral Choir. The music was 
partly sacred and partly secular, and was very creditably 
sung. Conductor, Mr. Halfyard. 

Bath. — A testimonial was presented, on the 10th ult. 
to Mr. Joseph W. Pearson, organist of Quiet-street Chapel 
at a meeting which was also held for the purpose of cele- 
brating the extinction of the debt upon the organ. The 
testimonial consisted of a copy of Macaulay's History of 
England, in an elegant binding. 

Bayswater. — The Amateur Musical Union gave a 
private subscription concert, on the 12th of April, at the 
School-rooms in Porchester-gardens. Thi3 society com- 
prises several excellent instrumental players, and a num- 



ber of very efficient solo and chorus singers. Mozart's 
Symphony' in C, for pianoforte, two violins, flute, and 
violoncello, was played in good style by Messrs. T. and 
H. Fogg, Marshall, Browne, and Steedman ; and several 
other instrumental pieces were performed -admirably. 
Some part-songs and choruses were sung with precision 
and effect. The number of singers was small, but the 
power was quite sufficient, and the execution of the music 
proved that they were most of them accomplished singers. 
The principal solo singer was Mrs. Friswell, who gave 
" Di Piacer," from the Gazza Ladra, in a manner deserving 
of the highest praise ; she was unanimously encored, and 
richly deserved the compliment. The other solo singers 
were Miss Jessie Cole and Mr. Congreve. Thalberg's 
" Home, sweet Home," was played by a young lady pianist, 
who will very likely become a good performer with practice, 
although the piece she had selected was a little beyond 
her powers. The concert went off" in all respects favorably. 

Brighton The fourth and last subscription concert 

for the present season of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
took place at the Music-room of the Royal Pavilion, on 
Tuesday evening, March 27th. The performance con- 
sisted of selections from the Messiah. Principal vocalists 
—Miss Strong, Mr. Dubbin, Mr. F. Butler, and Mr. C. 
Weller. Leader of the band, Herr Stern ; organist, Mr. 
J. E. Roe ; conductor, Mr. Gutteridge. 

Burneston.— On the 12th ult., Mr. W. Prendergast, 
the blind organist at this place, gave a concert in the 
School-room, assisted by Miss Wilson and Mrs. Watson, 
from Hull, and Mr. Pearce, of Bedale. 

Crystal Palace.— The programme of arrangements 
for the seventh season, commencing the 1st of May, has 
been issued by the Company, and a goodly list of amuse- 
ments is announced. The directors appear to have brought 
all their former experience of the wishes of the public 
to bear upon the forthcoming season. On Friday, the 4th 
of May, there will be a festival for the inauguration of the 
colossal statue of Mendelssohn, in bronze, subscribed for 
by the friends and admirers of the composer, and sculp- 
tured by Mr. Charles Bacon. The principal feature of 
the festival will consist of a performance of Elijah, 
when the band and chorus will comprise nearly 8000 
performers, under the direction of M. Costa. The 
ceremony of unveiling the statue is to take place at six 
o'clock, and this will be followed by a torchlight pro- 
cession. The directors have completed their arrangements 
for a series of opera concerts, which will take place on 
Fridays, the 11th of May, the 1st of June, and the 15th of 
June. The principal artistes at Her Majesty's Theatre 
will perform on these occasions. A morning concert, with 
the programme selected from the compositions of Mr. 
Vincent Wallace, will take place on Saturday, the 19th 
of May. Arrangements for other important concerts are 
in progress, and will be made public as the season 
advances. There will also be performances by the 
children and members of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, on 
Wednesday, the 16th of May; and by the Metropolitan 
Schools Charity Society and the Metropolitan Charity Chil- 
dren, early in the same month. The Saturday concerts 
will be resumed in the Autumn, the same as last year. 
The performances of the Societe" des Orpheonistes, a French 
Choral Society, will take place on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday, the 25th, 26th, and 28th of June. The 
number of these Orpheonistes will, it is supposed, be 
between 3000 and 4000, and they will be conducted by 
M. Delaporte, the founder of the society. Other enter- 
tainments of a musical character will take place later in 
the year, which we shall have future opportunities of 
noticing. 

Camberwell. — Mr. Alfred Cocking, late organist and 
choir-master at Emmanuel Church, Camberwell, has been 
appointed organist to the Parish Church of St. George, 
Camberwell. 

Canterbury. — The Glee and Madrigal Society con- 
(Continuei on page 269, J 



